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Preface. 


The  following  chapters  on  our  agricultural  system  were 
commenced  before  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe.  The  land 
and  agricultural  crisis  we  have  experienced  was  with  us 
before  war  broke  out.  The  restoration  of  peace  will  not 
remove  the  causes  of  that  crisis. 

The  Georgian  school  of  economists  proposes  to  alleviate 
the  agriculturist  and  give  him  fixity  of  tenure  by  introducing 
the  single  tax  and  confiscating  the  “unearned  increment. ” 
These  terms  are  themselves  contradictory.  Under  a single 
tax  there  can  be  no  unearned  increment.  What  they  propose 
would  not  solve,  but  complicate,  the  problem  of  fixity  of 
tenure. 

The  most  popular  solution  is  the  creation  of  a Rural 
Bank  to  promote  State-aided  land  purchase.  The  crisis  has 
been  created  bj v too  lavish  a use  of  credit.  Neither  can  the 
country  nor  the  agriculturist  afford  the  terms  upon  which 
further  credit  could  be  obtained. 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
It  rests  with  the  landowner,  the  colonist,  the  field  labourer 
and  the  commercial  intermediaries  to  practise  greater  thrift 
than  heretofore ; and  work  together  with  a better  under- 
standing of  their  interdependence. 


Herbert  Gibson. 


Sej^tember,  1914. 


THE  LAND  WE  LIVE  ON. 


i. 


BALBUS  AEDIFICABIT. 


The  Argentine  derives  its  wealth  solely  from  the  exchange 
of  the  crude  produce  of  its  soil.  Overtrading  based  upon 
an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  net  exchange  value  of  that 
produce  while  still  in  process  of  production,  and  speculation 
in  soil  and  site  values,  have  combined  to  set  up  a financial 
crisis  which  was  already  weighing  heavily  upon  the  interme- 
diary classes  engaged  in  exchange,  and  extending  its  effects 
to  the  industrial  and  working  classes,  when  the  outbreak  of 
war  in  Europe  created  new  problems  so  momentous  that  our 
attention  has  been  diverted  from  the  purely  domestic  aspects 
of  a local  crisis  to  the  much  graver  ones  involved  by  the  con- 
flict amongst  the  principal  nations  upon  which  our  commerce 
depends.  It  is  however  not  unreasonable  to  entertain  the 
belief  that  behind  the  evil  days  upon  which  we  have  fallen, 
there  awaits  a time  when  the  soil  of  this  Republic  will  be  the 
source  of  her  renewed  prosperity.  Out  of  our  past  experience 
we  may  not  unprofitably  gather  some  useful  knowledge  for 
guidance  in  preparing  to  contribute  our  share  to  the  restor- 
ation of  thrifty  industry  among  mankind. 

When  the  first  evidence  of  the  crisis  was  upon  us,  atten- 
tion was  turned  to  the  land  as  the  first  source  of  the  coun- 
try’s commerce.  It  is  perhaps  a little  surprising  that  any 
serious  consideration  of  the  physical,  social,  and  economical 
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calises that  may  have  led  to  the  failure  of  the  land  and  its 
occupants  to  redeem  the  pledges  demanded  by  the  remainder 
of  the  community  should  have  been  set  aside  in  order  to  offer 
as  sole  remedy  for  the  crisis  that  had  arisen,  some  or  another 
scheme  of  rural  credit,  differing  in  details  of  internal  machin- 
ery, but  all  confessedly  with  the  same  object;  — to  borrow 
and  relend  mone}^  to  the  agriculturist  in  order  that  he  might 
continue  the  same  system  of  profitless  farming  which  had 
already  plunged  him  into  debt.  Although  to  Paul  it  may  be 
a matter  of  individual  advantage  that  his  debtor  should 
borrow  from  Peter  in  order  to  pay  him,  if  the  debtor  is  to 
persist  in  the  same  unthrifty  methods  that  originally  created 
his  debt,  the  result,  taken  collectively,  cannot  fail  to  be  other 
than  a further  shrinkage  in  the  wealth  possessed  jointly  if 
disproportionately,  by  Peter,  Paul,  and  the  debtors. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  gauge  this  economical 
crisis,  to  concern  ourselves  too  deeply  with  the  ultimate 
potential  productivity  of  the  soil  under  given  climatic  con- 
ditions, and  cultivated  upon  terms  of  superlative  efficiency  as 
to  labour,  collection  and  distribution  of  the  product.  If  the 
economical  equilibrium  is  sustained,  the  whole  process,  from 
grazing  cattle  on  virgin  prairie  land  to  the  cultivation  of 
green  peas  under  glass,  will  in  every  stage  occupy  its  proper 
relation  to  the  thrift  of  the  community.  But  the  economical 
equilibi'ium  has  been  upset.  The  foundation  was  unstable. 
In  the  exchange  of  our  agricultural  produce  we  have  been, 
collectively,  working  at  a loss.  The  difference  between  the 
cost  of  production  (that  is  to  say,  the  food  and  maintenance 
of  labour,  the  purchase  or  use  of  materials,  the  expenses  of 
collection  and  distribution,  and  the  tributes  to  the  State), 
and  the  exchange  value  of  the  produce,  has  come  out  on  the 
debit  side  of  the  national  ledger.  The  debt  might  be  appor- 
tioned to  all  who  have  had  a share  in  the  thriftless  opera- 
tion ; but  as  some  of  these,  such  as  the  State  and  the  carrier, 
had  an  earlier  opportunity  than  others  to  collect  their  speci- 
fied part  of  the  profit  it  was  proposed  to  earn,  the  ultimate 
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loss  of  the  collective  transaction  has  fallen  upon  those  who 
have  to  wait  for  the  final  returns  before  sharing  the  balance. 
Of  these  the  two  chief  sufferers  are  the  intermediaries  who 
supplied  labour  with  food,  clothing,  and  material;  and  the 
labourer  himself. 

The  prospects  of  the  immensely  greater  profits  that  were 
to  be  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  exchange  for 
the  more  primitive  pastoral  industry  of  an  earlier  age, 
created  in  all  directions  a fictitious  and  unstable  activity. 
Immigration  flowed  in  to  assist  an  agricultural  venture 
that  was  to  prove  an  unprofitable  one;  and  when  the 
proof  became  more  apparent,  a good  deal  of  emigration 
began  to  flow  out  again.  Land  which  was  estimated  under 
the  new  aegis  to  yield  an  enhanced  return  was  revalued  on 
the  new  basis,  and  again  subdivided  to  be  sold  at  still 
greater  values  to  the  agriculturist  who  was  to  buy  it  with 
the  proceeds  of  thrift  from  an  occupation  which  had  not  yet 
yielded  the  return  to  justify  the  estimate  of  its  earlier  valori- 
sation. 

Agricultural  impedimenta  of  every  description  was  raced 
across  the  ocean  at  breathless  speed  to  be  hurled  wholesale 
at  this  new  species  we  had  discovered  and  classified  under 
the  title  of  colonist.  Although  for  his  own  comfort  no  housing 
accomodation  was  thought  necessary,  building  material 
was  with  equally  prodigal  lavishness  brought  forth  to 
build  the  palaces  and  offices  of  the  camp  followers  who  pro- 
posed to  settle  down  in  townships  and  batten  on  him.  Site 
values  now  participated  in  the  general  boom.  As  the  fever 
spread  the  pace  quickened.  Railways  stretched  out  to  gather 
their  share  of  the  golden  harvest ; and  their  directors  came 
to  regard  the  man  of  pasture-lands  and  cows  and  sheep, 
who  had  not  the  plan  of  a new  town  in  his  pocket  and  a 
scheme  to  convert  his  acres  into  ‘colonies,’  as  a person 
more  unspeakable  than  a British  duke. 

We  all  fell  merrily  to  selling  and  buying,  — though  not 
often  paying,  — assets  of  prospective  value,  until  one  fine 
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morning  the  colonist  came  to  explain  that  what  with  the 
drought  and  the  rain,  the  expense,  and  one  thing  and  an- 
other, he  didn’t  seem  to  be  making  much  of  his  job.  We  had 
unaccountably  overlooked  that  contingency.  It  was  a 
serious  matter,  for  after  all  the  splendid  castle  we  had  been 
building  depended  on  his  job.  We  had  mortgaged  and  spent 
the  prospective  earnings  of  his  job.  So  serious  a matter  was 
it  in  fact,  that  the  whole  of  our  fabric  crumbled  at  the 
announcement.  Upon  the  ruins  of  this  interesting  spectacle 
we  found  ourselves  seated  to  consider  with  amazement  the 
fertility  of  our  imagination. 

What  befell  us  then,  and  remains  with  us  still,  to  decide, 
is  whether  we  are  to  revert  to  our  earlier  methods  of  stock 
farming;  or  to  repair  the  weak  points  of  our  agricultural 
system  to  render  it  an  efficient  and  thrifty  industry. 
Although  events  as  unexpected  as  they  are  appalling  have 
diverted  our  attention  from  the  situation  we  found  ourselves 
in  before  they  occurred,  they  have  deadened  our  conscious- 
ness of  it  without  in  any  economical  sense  altering  its  bear- 
ings. The  truth  is,  we  are  committed  by  the  rural  and 
industrial  population  we  have  called  in,  to  continue  and  per- 
fect our  agricultural  system.  We  cannot  revert  to  our  ear- 
lier methods  of  stock  farming.  It  is  less  an  economical  than 
a social  problem  that  our  duty  requires  us  to  face  and  to 
grapple  honestly  with. 

On  an  economical  hypothesis  there  is  nothing  to  support 
the  agriculturist’s  claim  to  the  pastoralist’s  land.  Fifty  tons 
of  green  pasture  from  a hectare  of  land  converted  into  400 
lbs.  of  beef,  entailing  in  the  process  the  minimum  employ- 
ment of  labour,  may  well  yield  in  surplus  human  food  a 
better  return  than  a ton  of  wheat  from  the  same  hectare 
converted  into  fifteen  hundredweights  of  bread.  Ten  thou- 
sand hectares  of  pasture  land,  supporting  as  regards  the 
genus  homo , and  so  far  as  the  biblical  replenishment  of  the 
earth  is  concerned,  a celibate  crew  of  half  a dozen  men  or  so, 
enables  some  person  in  a far  off  land  to  sit  under  white  para- 
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sols  on  elephants  mad  with  pride.  Thereby  however  thirty 
thousand  people  are  supplied  with  cheap  beef.  The  same 
area  turned  into  wheat  by  mercenaries,  at  the  owner’s 
expense,  would  find  employment  for  two  hundred  families. 
But  dismissing  the  owner  as  a person  of  no  importance  in 
the  social  scheme,  it  would  only  be  necessary  in  the  same 
process  of  subdivision  and  rural  population  to  extend  it  far 
enough,  in  order  to  reach  the  point  where  the  rural  popula- 
tion on  the  ten  thousand  hectares  consumed  every  atom  these 
hectares  produced,  and  left  the  urban  population  to  starve. 

This  is  a consummation  so  far  remote  from  the  present 
conditions  of  our  rural  industry  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  upon  its  philosophical  savour.  We  are  zealous  to 
produce  from  the  soil  its  maximum  yield  at  the  lowest  cost, 
in  order  to  supply  not  only  our  industrial  and  urban  popu- 
lation, but  to  ship  its  surplus  in  exchange  for  commodities 
from  overseas.  The  economy  of  labour  in  agriculture  is 
made  possible  by  the  use  of  labour-saving  implements  manu- 
factured by  a population  displaced  from  the  land  by  the 
application  of  their  own  inventive  industry.  We  cannot  go 
on  ad  infinitum  settling  the  people  on  the  land,  and  produc- 
ing an  excess  of  food  and  clothing  stuffs  to  support  an  urban 
population  as  well.  So  long  as  such  an  essential  article 
of  food  as  beef  can  be  produced  at  less  cost  upon  extensive 
estates  of  pasture  land  than  upon  small  farms,  the  former 
are  justified  by  their  works.  An  increased  and  more  efficient 
rural  population  will  duly  arrive  to  divide  the  extensive 
estate  into  small  farms  for  the  same  economical  reasons  that 
have  already  caused  the  conversion  of  the  prairie  into  alfalfa 
paddocks.  Meantime  the  agricultural  area  in  this  country 
is  so  vast  in  proportion  to  its  population  that  where  the 
owner  of  a large  estate  is  usefully  engaged  in  producing  food 
stuffs  of  one  sort,  there  is  no  social  or  economical  reason  to 
justify  his  displacement  to  make  room  for  a small  farmer  to 
produce  food  stuffs  of  another  sort.  There  is  land  for  both. 

Nor  is  the  land  for  all.  The  amenities  of  a country  life 
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would  speedily  lose  their  charm  for  the  town  dweller  once  he 
became  familiar  with  the  strenuousness  and  monotony  of 
field  labour.  It  is  undoubtedly  as  splendid  to  turn  out  a 
well  finished  tool  as  to  grow  a well  finished  potato.  In  both 
cases  the  important  thing  is  that  it  .should  profit  the  pro- 
ducer and  confer  the  maximum  benefit  to  the  greatest  number. 
So  the  cry  of  “back  to  the  land”  to  a people  who  never  came 
from  it,  and  have  not  the  remotest  idea  of  its  exacting  and 
unsociable  realities ; to  whom  the  fragrance  of  its  purple  soil 
washed  by  the  rain  is  but  a horrible  smell ; resolves  itself  into 
backing  the  people  already  on  the  land  to  continue  their 
uninteresting  existence  to  enable  the  townsfolk  to  prosper  in 
their  city  industries. 

By  the  courtesy  of  economical  terminology  this  is  called 
“exchange.”  Divested  of  its  ornate  verbage  this  is  what  is 
preached  from  legislative  assemblies  and  land-reformer’s 
pamphlets.  But  dwelling  in  a country^  possessed  of  a climate 
and  soil  enjoying  the  most  superlative  reputation  we  have 
been  impatient  of  the  slowness  of  the  process  towards  these 
ends.  We  have  called  into  existence  an  unsettled  and 
inefficient  rural  population  ; we  have  given  it  a task  beyond 
its  strength;  we  have  saddled  it  with  a disproportionate 
army  of  intermediaries ; we  have  built  railways,  contracted 
debts,  mortgaged  the  very  land  lent  to  it,  all  upon  its 
prospective  productivity ; and  we  have  succeeded  at  least 
temporarily  in  disabling  it.  Of  one  thing  only  we  may 
remain  fully  persuaded;  the  ‘colonist’  has  come  to  stay,  and 
we  must  enable  him  and  assist  him  to  stay  with  profit  to 
himself  if  we  are  ever  to  enjoy  reflective  prosperity  ourselves. 


« 
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II. 


THE  MUZZLED  OX. 


It  should  rather  befall  the  man  who  cries  to  the  shoe 
blacks  and  hotel  waiters  of  the  cit}',  than  to  us  who  are  of 
the  land,  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  colonist.  Bnt  let  us  state 
his  case  for  him. 

An  examination  of  the  meteorological  conditions,  the 
constitution  of  the  soil,  the  economy  of  inland  collection, 
and  the  average  proximity  of  the  radial  point  of  export  to 
the  site  of  production,  has  usually  convinced  the  intelligent 
traveller,  very  especialtyif  his  intelligence  is  engaged  in  ocean 
or  land  transport,  that  the  Argentine  is  the  garden  of  the 
world. 

A closer  examination  of  the  abruptness  of  the  thermo- 
graphical  curves  and  their  relation  to  soil  foods  and  the 
growth  and  harvest  of  its  products ; the  difficulty  of  collect- 
ing from  units  of  large  area,  and  at  the  precise  moment  of 
their  maximum  jdeld  and  maturity,  the  seeds  of  annuals ; 
the  yet  unbridged  gulf  between  the  field  of  production  and 
the  main  channels  of  its  collection ; — might  well  lead  the 
intelligent  traveller  to  a contrary  conclusion.  When  he 
ceased  to  generalize  he  would  find  the  lot  of  the  agriculturist 
was  not  as  easy  as  it  looked. 

Burmeister  no  doubt  overstated  the  ease  if  he  said  that 
wheat  would  never  prosper  in  the  Pampa  soil.  If  he  said 
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that  wheat  cultivation  would  not  prosper  in  the  Pampa 
except  under  skilled  husbandry,  we  could  find  it  easy,  after 
twenty  years’  experience,  to  agree  with  him. 

Meantime  the  best  has  been  done  to  make  it  unsuccessful. 
The  agriculturist,  if  we  are  to  call  him  one,  is  let  loose  on 
a five  hundred  acre  patch  of  the  prairie.  In  so  many  cases 
that  one  is  entitled  to  generalize,  he  sets  out  on  borrowed 
land  with  borrowed  implements  to  scratch  the  soil  for  three, 
four  or  five  years,  and  sow  wheat  on  it. 

If  he  is  asked  whether  he  sows  winter  or  spring  wheat, 
he  does  not  know.  If  he  is  asked  how  many  tons  of  straw  he 
harvests,  he  neither  knows  nor  cares.  If  he  is  asked  what 
calcium  carbonate  and  nitrate  are,  he  thinks  they  are  sheep 
dips,  but  is  not  quite  sure.  If  he  is  questioned  on  rotation, 
he  waves  his  hand  to  the  rolling  Russian  thistle  that  gathers 
like  a snowdrift  against  every  obstacle. 

His  house  is,  at  best,  an  enlarged  sardine  tin.  He  has 
neither  barn,  byre,  nor  pig  stye.  He  has  no  enclosures  for 
cattle,  sheep,  or  poultry.  He  has  no  garden.  He  has  not  a 
single  tree  to  shelter  him  from  the  sun.  With  land  suited  for 
every  form  of  live-stock  and  field  farming  he  is  enslaved  to 
the  deadly  monotony  of  wheat  growing. 

There  may  be  countries  with  a soil  and  climate  such  that 
white  straw  crops  can  be  grown  for  a large  number  of  years 
in  succession  without  exhausting  the  land  or  setting  up  soil 
sickness.  We  know  it  is  done  at  experimental  farms  such  as 
Rothamstead.  But  we  know  too  that  the  efficiency  of  soil 
culture  in  pursuit  of  these  experiments  is  beyond  the  practical 
ability  of  the  colonist ; nor  is  the  economy  of  the  farm  an 
item  that  is  taken  into  consideration.  We  know,  because 
we  have  witnessed  it,  that  in  this  country  after  the  colon- 
ist’s term  of  four  or  five  years,  during  which  he  has  collected 
an  average  crop  of  eight  bushels  per  acre,  is  ended,  what 
remains  is  a five  hundred  acre  field  of  weeds. 

We  can  grow  weeds.  Whatever  other  merits  may  be 
denied  to  us  we  have  achieved  the  production  of  a garden  of 


weeds  without  equal  in  the  world.  Some  of  them  are  good 
plants  for  animal  food,  but  out  of  place,  for  the  colonist  has 
not  the  means  to  make  use  of  them  for  that  purpose.  Others 
are  weeds  of  the  most  useless  and  noxious  description.  If  it 
be  true  that  the  scabby  Argentine  sheep  has  been  a source  of 
wealth  to  European  chemical  manufacturers,  the  day  must 
surely  come  when  still  greater  fortunes  will  be  made  out  of 
weed-spraying  nostrums. 

Until  this  agricultural  arab  whom  we  call  a colonist  is 
replaced  by  an  occupant  with  permanent  or  sufficiently  long 
fixity  of  tenure;  until  the  area  he  farms  is  commensurate  to 
his  capital  and  potential  thrift;  until  he  has  adequate  barns, 
byres,  styes,  water  sweet  and  cheap,  a garden  and  a home- 
stead ; and  until  he  is  possessed  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and 
poultry  he  will  remain  as  economically  lean  and  weak  as  the 
muzzled  ox.  We  have  talked  much  of  rural  banks  to  enable 
him  to  borrow  more  money  ; but  we  have  not  begun  to  put 
into  practice  the  rural  economy  that  will  be  followed  by  the 
rural  bank  as  sure  as  summer  follows  spring.  When  the 
agriculturist  profits,  instead  of  loses,  on  the  year’s  overturn, 
he  will  build  up  the  bank  on  his  own  thrift. 

Within  the  economy  of  soil  cultivation  there  is  room  for 
two  alternatives  only.  Either  the  landowner  must  himself 
farm  his  land ; or  he  must  lease  it  with  sufficient  fixit}'  of 
tenure  and  farming  equipment  to  secure  to  his  tenant  the 
prospect  of  being  able  to  pay  a fair  rent. 

Agriculture  in  this  country  has  very  largely  failed 
through  an  attempt  to  drive  a middle  course  between  these 
two  alternatives.  The  landowner,  usually  one  possessing  a 
large  area  and  hitherto  a pastoralist,  has  seen,  or  has 
thought  he  saw,  a larger  profit  to  be  earned  by  turning  his 
soil  to  agriculture.  Instead  of  putting  it  to  the  test  by  turn- 
ing agriculturist,  he  has  paid  his  intelligence  the  sorry  com- 
pliment of  believing  that  an  illiterate  Italian,  spewed  up  on 
our  shores  may  be  a year  since,  could  earn  this  large  profit  if 
he  were  let  loose  upon  the  prairie  without  further  capital  or 
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assistance  than  the  right  to  plough  the  soil,  in  exchange  for 
a share  of  the  harvest,  to  be  delivered  threshed  and  baggecl 
to  his  landlord. 

The  benefits  the  landlord  has  derived  from  this,  in  a 
great  majority  of  cases,  have  been  to  collect  a smaller  rent 
than  he  could  have  earned  if  he  had  depastured  or  farmed 
the  land  himself;  and  to  receive  back  at  the  end  of  three  or 
four  3rears  his  pasture  land  converted  into  a garden  of 
weeds.  The  process  is  termed  “improving  the  land  by  the 
plough.”  Not  long  since,  properties  in  the  market  were 
advertised  as  especially  attractive,  if  they  were  “all  under 
agriculture.” 

Having  sowed  the  wind  the  landlord  is  reaping  the 
whirlwind.  He  has  not  only  failed  to  profit  by  agriculture, 
but  he  has  pledged  the  land,  and  squandered  the  proceeds. 
The  matter  is  not  that  such  silly  methods  of  rack  renting, 
bonanza  farming,  land  gutting  and  money  lending  have 
wrought  their  own  confusion.  It  is  the  loss  to  the  industrial 
community,  to  the  rural  population,  and  to  the  national 
thrift,  that  lays  bare  the  defects  of  the  system.  These  are 
the  fruits.  We  have  to  look  into  the  ordering  of  our  agricul- 
tural industry,  not  as  determined  by  a “good  year”  or  “bad 
year,”  a “dry”  or  “wet”  year,  but  by  such  a readjustment 
of  our  rural  economy  that  the  soil  shall  be  no  longer  cultivat- 
ed at  a loss.  It  is  necessary  to  unmuzzle  the  ox.  Without 
the  aid  of  domestic  live-stock  the  colonist  can  neither  profit 
from  the  bye-products  and  fallow  of  the  land,  nor  can  he 
restore  to  the  soil  the  factors  necessary  to  yield  crops  that 
are  of  themselves  profitable. 

Neither  have  we  been  careful  to  conserve  and  stimulate 
the  settlement  of  a truly  agricultural  population  on  the 
land.  We  have  exported  the  cult  of  sterility  from  the  old 
world  to  the  new.  We  have  measured  in  this  new  world  a 
field  of  production,  not  for  the  labourers  but  for  their  Euro- 
pean mandatories.  It  was  said  in  the  days  of  the  Spanish 
dominion  that  America  was  the  ‘factoria’  of  the  mother 
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country.  She  has  seemingly  not  yet  ceased  to  be  regarded 
as  a ‘factorin'. 

We  take  pride  that  we  export  so  much  and  need  so  little. 
We  call  it  a favourable  ‘balance  of  trade’.  We  spread  abroad 
pamphlets  and  graphic  charts  and  dreary  columns  of  ciphers 
to  show  how  successfully  we  have  gutted  the  land  we  live  on 
to  fill  alien  mouths.  We  display  pictures  of  trainloads  of 
labour-saving  machinery,  glorying  in  the  fact  that  one  man 
aided  by  Pittsburg  steel  and  Cardiff  coal,  can  fend  off  twenty 
families  from  a thousand  acres,  and  garner  the  yield  for  the 
contentment  of  fat-handed  brokers  eating  lobsters  in  a 
distant  city. 

Had  the  matter  been  understood  rightly  by  the  ‘estan- 
ciero’  of  a generation  or  two  ago,  nay  even  by  this  present 
generation,  he  would  have  put  a premium  on  fecundity.  His 
business  was  to  encourage  population;  but  while  he  drowsed 
in  siesta  hour  over  the  newspaper  proclaiming  the  arrival 
of  alien  immigration  and  smiling  unctiously  at  the  intelli- 
gence, he  condemned  his  own  men  to  celibacy,  unwilling  to 
spend  the  price  of  five  bullocks  on  a mud  hut  to  cradle  the 
generation  on  his  own  land  of  a race  of  lusty  yeomen.  He 
took  pride  in  the  number  of  calves  and  lambs  born  on  his 
estate.  It  would  have  beseemed  him  better  to  take  pride  in 
the  number  of  babies  born  there. 

Such  a consummation  would  be  vastly  upsetting  to  Mal- 
thusian economists  who  view  with  jealousy  the  peopling  of 
new  fields  of  production.  They  would  have  us  believe  that 
it  is  onty  here  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  and  there  by 
the  discovery  of  the  New  World  that  the  human  race  has 
been  saved  from  famine.  If  we  can^no  longer  send  350,000 
tons  of  meat  and  five  million  tons  of  cereals  to  the  Old 
World  our  usefulness  has  passed  away,  and  our  mission 
ended. 

Fiddlesticks!  Had  the  Pampas  of  South  America,  the 
pasture  lands  of  Australia,  and  the  wheat  fields  of  Canada 
remained  virgin,  there  would  have  been  ere  now  thousands 
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of  acres  in  Great  Britain,  under  glass  and  harnessing  the 
solar  spectrum  and  the  electric  currents  of  airto  manufacture 
food  for  the  people.  Feminists,  instead  of  rending  other 
people’s  garments  to  bewail  the  departure  of  their  mankind, 
would  be  conjuring  out  of  four-inch  potsherds  fruits  rich  and 
rare  for  the  homestead.  If  among  the  social  economists  of 
the  present  generation  there  is  a disposition  to  revert  to  the 
Malthusian  creed ; in  this  spacious  country,  and  as  far  as  the 
vegetative  population  is  concerned,  there  is  no  need  to  raise 
the  voice  of  alarm.  National  progress  and  thrift  will  be 
soonest  achieved  by  the  increase  of  the  national  population  ; 
and,  without  closing  the  doors  to  useful  .alien  immigration, 
the  welfare  of  the  community  should  be  dependent  rather 
upon  the  increase  of  the  family  than  upon  the  overflow 
population  from  other  lands. 
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III. 

SOIL  CULTURE. 


Unless  the  agriculturist  is  prepared  to  lay  out  large  sums 
upon  artificial  manures,  the  presence  of  animal  life  is  essential 
to  his  husbandry.  The  Argentine  agriculturist  has  neither 
purchased  the  first  nor  called  in  the  aid  of  the  second. 
He  has  had  preached  to  him  the  importance  of  deep  tilth,  the 
storage  of  moisture  and  other  fragments  of  the  science  of 
soil  culture;  but  what  he  wants  on  his  land  is  the  cow  byre 
and  the  sheep  hurdle. 

Following  on  his  wheat  crop  his  land  lies  in  bastard 
fallow  through  the  long  hot  months  of  autumn.  His  natural 
soil-fertilisers  and  vegetable  food,  the  calcium  carbonate  and 
nitrate  which,  if  he  but  knew  it,  are  his  capital  lent  by 
Nature  without  interest,  are  shrinking  daily.  It  is  probably 
more  essential  to  our  wind-driven  and  summer-scorched  soil 
of  the  Pampa,  than  to  that  of  milder  and  mellower  climates, 
to  cover  the  land  between  harvest  and  seed  time  with  a 
catch  crop  or  green  fallow,  whether  for  animal  food  or  green 
soiling,  though  from  every  point  of  view  of  the  farmer’s 
economy  in  this  country,  the  former  is  the  preferable. 

If  it  be  considered  that  from  first  to  last  a wheat  field 
costs  35$  per  hectare  by  the  time  it  is  seeded  in  the  land,  the 
outlay  of  some  8 or  10  kilos  per  hectare  of  alfalfa  or  other 
leguminous  seed  thrown  in  with  the  wheat  seed,  representing 
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an  increased  outlay  of  25  %,  will  not  only  serve  to  earn  the 
rent  of  the  land  as  a green  fallow  but  will  replenish  and  aug- 
ment the  soil  foods  requisite  for  the  following  crop.  In  the 
yield  of  that  following  crop  this  outlay  will  be  returned 
three  or  four  fold. 

But  without  animal  life  to  turn  the  green  fallow  to  its 
maximum  profit  the  agriculturist  increases  the  cost  of  his 
cereal  production.  Further,  if  lie  would  profit  by  agriculture, 
its  combination  with  the  production  and  feeding  of  animal 
life  is  essential.  He  must  persuade  himself  that  the  science 
and  practise  of  rotation  is  the  true  science.  It  has  come 
down  to  him  through  the  ages  of  countless  generations  of 
workers  on  the  soil,  and  this  Pampa  of  ours  differs,  if  it 
differs  at  all  from  other  soils  in  its  needs  and  conditions,  in 
being  a captious  and  variable  field  even  for  the  skilled  agri- 
culturist. 

Under  our  present  s}rstem  of  agriculture  the  domestic 
requirements  of  the  country  are  sacrificed  to  foreign  demand. 
We  measure  our  progress  by  our  export  trade  of  raw 
produce.  When  we  speak  of  agriculture  what  we  really  mean 
is  the  production  of  maize,  wheat  and  linseed  for  shipment 
abroad. 

It  is  to  this  end  that  so  much  has  been  heard  of 
warrants,  elevators,  and  other  devices  to  enable  the  farmer 
to  dispose  of  his  crop.  They  are  in  some  degree  devices  for  his 
own  security ; but  they  are  in  a much  greater  degree  devices 
to  secure  for  the  export  of  cereals  a more  regular  flow  from 
the  sources  that  supply  it.  The  time  is  no  doubt  distant 
when  this  country  shall  have  a population  sufficient  to  con- 
sume the  raw  produce  of  its  soil ; but  by  turning  our  eyes 
constantly  to  its  export  trade  as  the  sole  source  of  its 
wealth,  we  have  not  only  limited  the  lines  of  our  agricultural 
production,  but  we  have  neglected  complementary  lines 
that  would  have  increased  that  export  trade  by  maintaining 
soil  values. 

The  cereal  that  gives  the  best  return  from  a large  area  of 
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our  Pampa  soil  and  climate,  is  barley.  Being  shallow-rooted 
our  indifferent  tilth  suffices  for  its  seed  bed  ; and  being  short- 
lived it  can  be  sown  late  and  harvested  early,  reducing  the 
risks  from  frost  and  drought.  The  ‘chacarero’  who  produces 
8fanegas  of  wheat  could  produce,  on  averages,  from  the  same 
soil  and  with  no  better  husbandry,  18  fanegas  of  barley 
per  hectare.  In  food  equivalents  that  is  equal  to  280  kilo- 
grammes of  pork. 

The  ‘chacarero’  does  not  grow  barley  for  the  same  reason 
that  he  neglects  or  ignores  almost  every  branch  of  agri- 
culture except  wheat,  maize  and  linseed.  Forthe  same  reason 
that  he  neglects  rotation,  fallow  and  weeds;  vegetables 
and  small  fruits;  live-stock  breeding  and  feeding;  poultry, 
dairy,  and  bee  hiving;  tree  planting;  and  the  greatest  of  all 
cultures,  — home  culture.  He  has  no  fixity  of  tenure.  There 
is  no  other  reason. 

It  is  said  of  the  Argentine  ‘chacarero’  that  he  is  ignorant 
and  incapable  of  good  husbandry.  When  he  first  began,  of 
course  he  was  ignorant.  The  gold  medallist  from  an  Agri- 
cultural College  is  ignorant  when  he  begins  to  practise  farm- 
ing. Though  the  farmer’s  craft  engages  the  whole  cyclopae- 
dia of  science,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  knowledge  it 
demands,  its  practice  is  essentially  one  of  observation  and 
local  experience.  To  these  the  ‘chacarero’  comes  as  well 
equipped  as  another.  His  ignorance  is  but  the  reflection  of 
his  environment. 

It  is  also  said  of  him  that  he  is  greedy,  and  undertakes  a 
larger  area  than  he  can  cultivate.  Again,  his  greed  is  but 
the  reflection  of  the  landowner’s.  He  is  called  to  the  land 
on  terms  that  exclude  all  fixity  of  tenure,  maintenance  of  soil 
values,  small  farming,  rotation  or  live-stock  values ; terms 
that  merely  bind  him  to  plough  as  best  he  can  a given  area, 
to  seed  it  in  cereals  that  will  enable  his  landlord  to  collect 
without  inconvenience  his  rent  in  kind,  delivered  ‘dry  sound 
and  bagged’  at  the  foot  of  the  threshing  mill ; to  continue 
this  process  for  three  or  more  years;  and  at  the  end  of  his 
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term  to  go  to  the  devil  if  his  unsuccess  has  not  already 
landed  him  in  that  quarter. 

In  a scheme  of  agriculture  that  was  to  take  no  heed  of 
the  permanent  thrift  of  the  land  and  the  man  who  tilled  it 
we  have  failed,  as  we  deserved  to  fail,  mPst  miserably.  We 
had  built  upon  this  uncertain  apex  as  a base,  an  inverted 
pyramid  by  which  ocean  and  land  carriers,  merchants, 
brokers,  speculators  and  every  branch  of  parasite  commerce, 
were  to  wax  lustily.  We  may  devise  as  we  will  rural  credits, 
schools  of  agriculture,  prophets  of  agrarian  science  bellowing 
from  the  tail  end  of  peripatetic  railway  coaches,  grants  of 
seed,  warrants,  elevators,  labour  saving  machinery,  and 
every  other  panacea  to  nurse  the  sick  field  labourer.  Until  we 
give  him  fixity  of  tenure  he  will  continue  to  be  a sick  man. 
There  has  been  no  other  solution  to  agricultural  problems 
of  the  past.  There  can  be  no  other  solution.  Our  present 
rural  population,  concentrated  on  less  than  the  present 
area  they  are  engaged  in  cultivating,  with  continuity  of  usu- 
fruct or  compensation  for  improvements  secured  to  them, 
would  produce  a larger  cereal  harvest  than  they  now  do, 
and  add  to  the  wealth  of  our  animal  produce,  and  still  more 
to  the  accumulation  of  our  national  thrift. 
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IV. 

IN  DEFENCE  OF  THE  PULPERO. 


It  is  a favourite  theme  this,  the  emancipation  of  the 
colonist  from  the  ‘pulpero’.  We  have  made  up  our  minds  that 
from  all  that  went  before  us  in  the  immense  history  of  the 
occupation  of  the  New  Hemisphere  by  the  ‘conquistadores’, 
nothing  useful  has  come  down  to  our  day.  Where  the  super- 
cargo successfully  painted  a patch  of  the  world  red  by  trad- 
ing his  rum  and  beads  for  oil  nuts  and  spices,  he  has  become 
by  courtesy  an  ‘empire  builder’;  but  where  his  Iberian  com- 
peer tamed  the  Pampa  nomad  and  made  him  a commercial 
factor,  he  remains  a ‘Gallego’. 

We  are  told  that  we  must  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  colonist, 
and  snatch  him  from  the  clutches  of  the  ‘Gallego’  who  is 
knawing  his  vitals.  We  conceive  a picture  of  an  honest  and 
simple  farmer,  eagerly  attended  by  a disinterested  throng  of 
merchants,  carriers,  and  legislators  stretching  out  their  arms 
to  save  him ; but  enmeshed  in  the  toils  of  a Macchiavalian 
store-keeper  who  is  sucking  his  heart  blood,  and  from  whose 
bonds  he  is  unable  to  escape. 

We  have  taken  little  trouble  to  verify  the  facts.  In  a gen- 
eral sort  of  way,  where  we  have  encountered  the  ‘pulpero’ 
we  have  found  him  a knowledgable  fellow,  and  not  lacking 
either  in  thrift  or  integrity.  But  he  is  of  the  land  that  cast 
its  shadow  of  monopoly  over  this  Continent  for  three  long 
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centuries,  and  we  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  there  can  be 
the  salt  of  commercial  righteousness  in  him.  As  for  conceding 
that  his  commercial  methods  can  teach  us  anything,  we 
shout  with  indignation  at  the  very  thought. 

Nevertheless  it  can  be  claimed  by  the  ‘Gallego’  that  not 
onty  has  his  commerce,  as  the  intermediary  resident  on  the 
land,  been  honest  and  constructive;  but  that,  under  the 
present  conditions  of  our  rural  occupation,  he  is  the  most 
useful  and  economical  medium  between  the  producer  and 
the  market  to  which  his  produce  is  sent,  and  from  which  he 
supplies  his  wants.  He  is  these  things  for  reasons  that  cannot 
escape  anyone  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
facts;  because  his  habits  of  life  are  thrifty,  and  he  is  in  daily 
contact  with  the  people  with  whom  he  deals.  And  indeed,  in 
saying  this,  we  say  all.  It  is  the  individual  tie  that  unites 
the  bonds  of  commerce. 

Consider  the  ‘Gallego’  and  his  progress  to  hard-won 
competence.  Immigrant  or  native-born  he  is  a relict  of  a 
wiser  age.  His  apprenticeship  is  exacting  and  tempers  him. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  or  so,  he  enters  his  bondage  at  a wage 
that  the  shepherd’s  hireling  would  scoff  at.  He  rises  before 
dawn;  he  executes  the  most  menial  offices  before  the  hours 
of  business  commence;  he  is  at  his  duties  behind  the  counter, 
or  perhaps  as  distributor  slogging  his  way  through  mud 
holes  and  swamps  to  deliver  his  goods  to  the  scattered 
clients  of  his  store,  from  morn  to  crimson  eve.  The  long 
day’s  work  over,  he  sleeps  under  the  counter  or  in  the  ‘tras- 
tienda’,  devoid  of  every  comfort  and  faring  frugally,  until 
again  the  rise  of  the  morning  star  calls  him  to  his  duties. 

He  learns  through  his  long  apprenticeship  all  there  is  to 
know  of  the  land  and  its  occupants.  He  will  tell  you  the 
family  history  of  every  human  being  within  a radius  of  five 
leagues  from  the  store  he  serves.  There  is  not  a screw,  nail 
or  a y ard  of  M anchester  goods  on  the  shelves  at  his  back 
that  he  has  not  catalogued  in  the  inventory  of  his  mind.  He  is 
a perfect  encyclopsedia  of  the  requirements  and  the  producing 
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industn^  of  the  district  he  lives  in.  This  is  the  wisdom 
of  the  commercial  school  he  belongs  to ; — a wisdom  our 
fathers  too  possessed,  but  has  been  lost  since  we  took  to 
forming  ourselves  into  companies  and  working  by  proxy. 

Hard  task-master  though  his  employer  be,  he  has  come 
through  the  same  school  himself,  and  knows  how  to  be  liberal 
when  the  time  arrives  to  give  the  apprentice  his  charter 
of  freedom.  He  sends  him  afield  as  an  ‘habilitado’  with  a 
modest  capital,  to  set  up  for  himself.  His  terms  are  those 
of  Spanish  cooperation ; for  every  apprentice  who  enters  a 
‘Gallego’s’  store  has  a co-partnecy  in  his  wallet.  The  appren- 
tice finds  himself  the  master  of  a store,  free  to  trade  and  turn 
over  the  modest  capital  entrusted  to  him,  his  financial  eman- 
cipation dependent  on  his  own  thrift. 

And  his  thrift  is  exemplary.  It  is  the  secret  of  his  success. 
He  has  probably  married,  and  wisely  chosen  for  a wife 
one  of  the  people  with  whose  lot  his  own  is  cast.  She  shares 
with  him  a frugal  but  not  a cheerless  life ; and  she  finds  time 
in  her  household  duties  to  fill  the  home  with  children.  Theirs 
may  be  a humdrum  existence,  but  for  them  it  has  all  the 
pleasure  that  accompanies  honest  toil. 

Our  ‘Gallego’,  now  a full  fledged  store-keeper,  has  become 
the  necessary  link  between  the  rural  population  of  his 
district,  and  the  commerce  that  supplies  its  exchange.  He  is 
charged  with  exorbitant  methods  of  trading,  but  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  that  charge  is  ill-founded.  He  knows 
his  people;  it  is  his  business  not  only  to  supply  them  but  to 
help  them.  He  stands  between  them  and  the  banker,  the 
wholesale  merchant,  and  the  produce  broker.  He  takes  his 
toll  as  the  intermediary,  but  it  is  an  honest  and  hardly  earned 
one.  In  the  present  conditions  of  our  sparsely  populated 
rural  districts,  were  he  to  be  substituted  for  the  rural  bank 
and  its  stalf  of  salaried  employes;  the  door  to  door  commer- 
cial traveller  and  the  seductions  of  the  cooperative  society ; 
it  would  represent  the  substitution  for  one  effective  and 
inexpensive  medium  of  exchange  of  an  army  of  clerks  and 
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agents  who,  take  it  as  yon  will,  must  be  charged  to  the  reve- 
nue of  the  rural  population  they  cater  for.  It  would  amount 
to  dispensing  with  a man  who  lives  within  the  circle  of  that 
population  and  knows  the  merits  and  weaknesses  of  every 
unit  that  composes  it,  in  order  to  conjure  into  existence  a 
parasite  bureaucracy  that  must  infallibly  batten  on  the  thrift 
of  the  real  builders  of  collective  wealth. 

If  this  appears  to  be  a fanciful  picture  and  the  retrograde 
view  of  a back-woodsman,  let  it  stand  to  be  upheld  or  denied 
by  those  who  have  examined  the  commercial  thrift  of  the 
camp  ‘almacenero’  at  first  hand,  and  not  by  hearsay.  Our 
rural  population  is  at  present  a slender  and  struggling  one;  it 
cannot  yet  carry  the  weight  of  the  intermediaries  of  industry 
who  follow  on  a denser  and  wealthier  occupation  of  the  land. 
It  is  by  an  obsession  to  the  true  causes  that  the  unsuccess 
of  the  agriculturist  in  this  country  has  been  so  largely 
charged  to  the  greed  of  the  camp  store-keeper.  He  remains 
to  us  one  of  the  few  factors  that  has  survived  from  a wiser 
and  more  frugal  generation  than  our  own,  when  individual 
enterprise  still  counted  for  more  than  collective  ineptitude. 
Until  our  rural  population  has  increased  and  entered  into 
permanent  tenure  of  the  land,  he  continues  to  be  a more 
useful  and  practical  medium  of  exchange  than  all  the  rural 
banks,  cooperative  societies,  and  other  devices  for  the 
fulfilment  by  proxy  of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
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V. 


REMEDY  BY  TAXATION. 


ENTER  THE  SINGLE  TAXER. 


His  is  the  philosopher’s  stone,  the  elixir  of  life,  the  true 
paregoric. 

The  land  is  the  people’s.  Could  it  be  otherwise  than 
their  common  inheritance,  this  unquickened  compound  of 
mineral  particles,  moistened  with  film  water,  abounding  in 
bacteria,  and  needing  the  fertilizing  hand  of  man  to  make  it 
bear  fruit ! All  own  it ; all  should  enjoy  it.  Away  with  them  ; 
these  lords  of  the  land,  these  Shylocks  greedily  bartering  and 
exchanging  the  elements  of  our  planet  and  keeping  back 
honest  men  from  rejoicing  in  the  fulness  of  the  earth! 

But  possession  being  essential  to  fertilization  the  one 
must  still  be  granted  to  attain  the  other.  So  Paul  the  land 
owner  must  give  place  to  Peter  the  occupant;  and  by  a 
clever  leger-de-main,  hey  presto ! Peter  shall  no  longer  pay 
rent  to  Paul  the  man  but  to  Demos  the  State. 

Neither  shall  there  be  any  more  rates,  levies,  tributes  or 
tolls.  For  all  these  shall  be  substituted  one  single  tax,  a tax 
on  land.  And  as  the  State  must  have  its  revenue,  its  ever 
increasing  revenue  on  which  must  batten  its  still  more  greatly 
increasing  bureaucracy,  Peter,  good  honest  Peter,  shall 
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carry  on  his  back  the  whole  burden.  He  shall  have  the  land 
for  nothing.  But  of  course  the  land  must  be  taxed.  So  Peter 
shall  pay  the  tax. 

As  for  Paul,  we  wipe  him  out.  A damnable  dangerous 
fellow  this  Paul.  A truculant  knave  who  held  his  land  by 
heriot  and  feu  service,  grant,  entail,  heredity  or  purchase, 
and  kept  honest  men  asliivering  in  city  garretts.  Out  on 
him  for  a pesky  varlet ! Exit  Paul. 

But  Paul  gave  Peter  the  use  of  his  land  on  terms 
established  by  the  law  of  exchange  that  was  first  created 
when  Paul  and  Peter  each  held  something  the  other  required. 

On  what  terms  will  the  State  give  Peter  the  use  of  the 
land?  If  you  please  on  terms  that  will  cast  the  whole  bur- 
den of  the  State  on  Peter’s  back.  He  shall  be  no  more  a 
freed  man  under  the  State  than  he  was  under  Paul.  He  shall 
be  shackled  by  still  harsher  bondage.  For  after  all  Paul  was 
a man  accessible  to  sweet  reason,  and  Peter  himself  deter- 
mined the  lease  value  of  the  land,  and  its  duration  and  com- 
pensations for  unredeemed  values  and  permanent  improve- 
ments. Terms  all  of  them  in  constant  process  of  perfection ; 
for  those  who  delve  the  soil  and  live  by  the  works  of  Nature 
are  slow  in  adjusting  the  terms  of  exchange.  We  can  gauge 
their  slowness  by  the  elementary  conditions  prevailing  in 
land  tenure  in  this  new-fledged  country,  and  comparing  them 
to  the  terms  of  leasehold  in  such  an  ancient  country  as 
England.  But  being  enfranchised  here  from  the  laws  of 
entail,  primogeniture  and  indivisibility  of  real  estate,  we  can 
see  that  such  a system  of  land  tenure  as  obtains  in  England, 
applied  to  the  greater  freedom  with  which  real  estate  is 
bought  and  sold,  parcelled  and  divided  in  this  country, 
would  immediately  secure  for  the  occupant  a greater  fixity 
of  tenure  and  for  the  landowner  a more  stable  investment 
for  his  capital. 

What  security  of  tenure  does  the  single  taxer  offer?  One 
of  no  longer  duration  than  the  ability  of  the  land  occupant 
to  bear  the  demand  of  the  State.  Alas  poor  Peter ! Instead 
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of  a landlord  of  flesh  and  blood  he  shall  now  have  a soul- 
less being  taking  no  heed  of  his  years  of  want  and  plenty, 
and  ready  to  drive  him  and  wife  and  children  from  the  home 
they  have  made,  when  the  burden  of  the  State  tax  is  greater 
than  they  can  bear. 

We  are  told  that  it  shall  never  be  greater  than  they  can 
bear.  If  it  is  already  so  great  that  the  joint  earnings  of  land- 
lord, tenant,  and  field  labourer  pay  a tribute  to  the  State 
proportionately  greater  than  any  other  industry,  how  shall 
it  be  less  when  the  tribute  paid  by  other  industries  is  added 
to  it?  What  new  thing  under  the  changed  order  is  to  be 
conjured  out  of  the  earth  that  shall  carry  the  whole  weight 
of  the  State’s  budget  on  its  back? 

But  let  us  concede  that  the  annual  six-hundred  and  fifty 
million  Argentine  paper  dollars  that  constitute  the  State 
expenditure  represent  a sum  less  than  the  present  exchange 
value  of  lease  of  the  country’s  total  area.  Let  us  go  further 
and  concede  that  under  single  taxation  levied  on  land  the 
State  expenditure  could  be  reduced.  What  security  after  all 
does  the  single  tax  offer  to  the  people  that  the  land  shall  be 
more  accessible  to  them  then  than  now  ? At  the  present  time 
the  landowner  pays  a land  tax.  If  it  is  within  his  power  to 
withhold  the  land,  it  will  not  cease  to  be  within  his  power 
if  the  tax  is  increased.  It  is  a question  of  economical  resis- 
tance. If  the  tax  is  raised  to  a point  in  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum exchange  lease  value;  if  as  the  late  Mr.  Henry  George 
proposed,  the  landlord  is  “taxed  out  of  existence,”  the 
tenant  too  will  be  taxed  out  of  existence.  Then  it  will  befall 
the  State  to  lower  the  tax  to  the  economical  lease  rate. 
Again  the  landlord,  the  man  with  the  longest  purse,  will 
step  in  and  resume  the  land.  As  a device  to  secure  the  land 
to  the  field  labourer  the  single  tax  is  no  device  at  all. 

There  is  a belief,  an  amazing  and  unreasoning  obsession, 
that  the  possession  of  land  not  only  enriches  the  possessor 
at  the  expense  of  the  people,  but  creates  a hideous  lust  to 
withhold  its  use  from  them.  It  is  founded  on  a fallacious 
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doctrine  that  land,  being  immovable  and  imperishable, 
differs  from  other  material  forms  of  wealth,  and  does  not  obey 
the  laws  of  exchange.  Under  a system  of  land  tenure  embrac- 
ing feudal  rights,  entail,  primogeniture  and  indivisibility 
of  real  estate,  it  was  conceivably  possible  for  the  possession 
of  land  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  industrial  progress  of  the 
community.  It  is  well  however  to  note,  passim , that  within 
that  system  there  existed  a continuity  of  leasehold,  fluctuat- 
ing, as  to  the  price  of  usufruct  in  accordance  with  the  ordin- 
ary laws  of  exchange  and  demand,  and  which  adjusted 
itself  so  perfectly  to  rural  economy  that  in  the  country  where 
that  system  obtained,  and  to  some  degree  still  obtains,  the 
science  of  agriculture  has  reached  its  greatest  perfection. 

But  in  this  South  American  Republic  there  is  no  such 
system.  The  very  reverse  obtains.  Land  ownership  is  limited 
to  one  life  only.  The  divisibility  of  real  estate  is  the 
essence  of  our  law  of  inheritance.  Land  changes  hands  as 
freely  as  any  other  commodity.  Not  only  is  the  process  of 
subdivision  proceeding  automatically  by  the  law  of  inheri- 
tance, but  commercially  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

The  single  taxer  endeavours  to  unite  two  irreconciliable 
propositions.  He  proposes  to  make  the  use  of  land  free  to 
all;  and  he  proposes  to  burden  land  with  the  whole  cost  of 
the  State.  Under  our  present  system  of  land  tenure  and 
taxation,  imperfect  though  it  be,  the  use  of  land  is  accessible 
to  all. 

If  the  possession  of  land  is  withheld  by  a sale  price 
disproportionate  to  its  earning  power,  the  law  of  exchange 
will  level  that  price  down  to  its  right  proportion. 

If  land  is  withheld  for  speculative  purposes,  the  same  law 
puts  a term  to  the  resisting  power  of  speculation  ; the  differ- 
ences between  economical  value  and  speculative  value  are 
adjusted  between  those  taking  part  in  the  operation,  and 
the  land  returns  to  a price  proportionate  to  its  earning 
power. 

We  have  witnessed  the  operation  of  both  these  economical 
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facts  in  this  country  within  the  last  eighteen  months.  It 
is  idle  to  attribute  them  to  the  effects  of  the  European  war; 
they  had  been  manifested  long  before  the  shadow  of  war  fell. 

Where  the  possession  of  land  and  the  usufruct  of  land  are 
subject  by  exchange  to  the  market  of  supply  and  demand, 
the  rates  of  their  exchange  are  determined  by  that  market. 
But  where  the  State  steps  in  and  by  a system  of  single  tax 
becomes  the  effective  proprietor  of  the  land,  the  elasticity  of 
exchange  is  substituted  by  the  rigidity  of  a tribute  levied 
without  heed  to  the  exchange  value  of  the  fruits  of  the  land, 
and  based  solely  upon  a budget  sanctioned  by  a legislature 
where  the  voice  of  the  State  tenant  is  seldom  heard. 

The  demand  for  the  single  tax  has  not  come  from  the 
land  tenant  here,  or  in  any  other  country.  The  land  tenant 
asks  for  security  of  tenure,  and  the  exchange  value  of  the 
fruits  of  his  industry.  Under  a single  tax  he  will  come  by 
neither;  for  when  his  tenure  is  determined  by  his  ability  to 
pay  a lease,  no  longer  subject  to  supply  and  demand  in  its 
terms  of  price  and  duration,  but  fixed  by  a legislature  and 
levied  by  a tax-collector,  he  will  have  reverted  to  a darker 
feudalism  than  any  his  ancestors  knew,  and  become  the 
bondsman  of  the  State. 

A question  of  site  value  does  not  concern  the  agricultural 
aspect  of  the  single  tax.  The  occupation  of  land  as  a build- 
ing site  differs  essentially  from  its  usufruct  as  an  active  pro- 
ducing medium.  There  may  be  a need  for  building  sites, 
demanding  for  its  relief  an  increased  tax  on  the  site,  and  a 
rebate  in  the  tax  levied  on  the  building  that  occupies  it ; but 
even  this,  if  carried  to  the  extreme  of  taxing  the  site  owner 
out  of  existence,  and  substituting  the  State  for  him,  would 
not  stimulate  the  building  trade.  What  incentive  has  a man 
to  build  on  a site  that  is  not  his  own,  that  can  never  become 
his  own  ; a site  that  may  be  taxed  at  caprice  in  the  know- 
ledge that  he  cannot  remove  his  building!  In  the  process  of 
elimination,  the  same  system  that  served  to  wipe  out  the  site 
owner  would  apply  to  wipe  out  the  house  owner.  If  the  axe 
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is  to  be  laid  at  the  possession  of  one  form  of  wealth,  it  is 
only  a question  of  time  for  it  to  be  laid  at  the  possession  of 
all  torms  of  wealth.  The  same  cry  that  is  set  up  to-day 
against  ownership  for  withholding  land,  will  be  set  up  to- 
morrow against  building-proprietorship  for  withholding 
house  room. 

The  demand  for  the  single  tax  comes  from  the  towns- 
man, not  from  the  agriculturist.  Within  the  urban  radius 
there  are  questions  of  site  tax  and  rates  alien  to  the  aspect 
of  land  as  an  agricultural  and  producing  medium.  There  is 
probably  not  one  exponent  of  the  single  tax  in  this  country 
who  can  say  with  honesty  that  he  is,  or  was,  a skilled  agri- 
culturist, and  was  driven  from  his  industry  by  the  exorbi- 
tance of  the  lease  he  had  to  pay  to  the  owner  of  land  for  its 
usufruct.  These  things  have  been  said  for  the  agriculturists 
by  men  engaged  in  other  pursuits,  and  with  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  husbandry  and  the  difficulties  it  encounters. 

The  basic  principal  of  taxation  is  the  utilization  of  its 
proceeds  for  the  benefit  of  the  tributary.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  the  application  of  that  principal  under  a system 
which  constitutes  the  land  occupant  as  the  sole  tributary. 
Neither  is  it  compatible  with  the  Constitution  of  this 
Republic  to  liberate  all  forms  of  industry  from  taxation  at 
the  expense  of  one  alone. 

The  single  taxer  presupposes  a desire  to  occupy  land.  He 
has  conjured  up  a picture  of  an  army  of  field  labourers  shut 
out  from  the  land  by  the  avarice  of  the  landowner.  That 
picture  only  exists  in  his  imagination.  The  townsman,  (in- 
cluding the  single  taxer  himself ) will  not  go  “back  to  the 
land”,  because  he  dislikes  the  solitude,  the  frugality,  and  the 
strenuousness  of  a country  life.  He  prefers  his  impure  city 
air;  his  cinematograph;  his  social  or  debating  club;  his 
bread  and  his  circus.  He  also  thinks,  perhaps  rightly,  he 
can  earn  more  money  in  the  city  than  in  the  country.  Were 
he  inspired  by  that  austere  ambition  for  the  thrifty  and 
reflective  life  engendered  by  field  work,  the  road  is  open  to 
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him  that  has  been  travelled  already  by  so  many  thousands 
in  this  country  who  from  humble  beginnings  have  become 
the  landed  proprietors  upon  whom  the  single  taxer  now 
accumulates  all  the  responsibility  for  the  social  evils  that 
vex  the  people. 

His  remedy  b}r  taxation  is  none  at  all ; though  his  claim 
to  lighten  the  burden  on  improvements  and  add  it  to  the 
site  is  a sound  one,  shared  by  others  than  single  taxers.  He 
has,  too,  been  unnecessarily  aggressive  to  landowners,  hold- 
ing them  up  to  opprobium  as  though  their  form  of  wealth, 
when  ill-used,  were  more  tyrannical  than  other  forms  of 
wealth.  A landlord  may  be,  and  generally  is,  in  more  sym- 
pathetic contact  with  the  domestic  ambitions  and  wants  of 
those  dependent  on  him,  than  is  the  manufacturer  with  his 
employes,  or  the  banker  with  his  clerks.  Because  absentee 
land  ownership,  and  negligent  land  ownership  are  social 
evils,  it  is  as  unjust  to  deduct  that  the  possession  of  land  is 
a social  evil,  as  to  argue  that  because  the  abuse  of  any  form 
of  accumulated  thrift  is  harmful  it  is  therefore  dangerous  to 
social  welfare  to  accumulate  the  earnings  of  thrift. 


VI. 


FIXITY  OF  TENURE. 


The  continuous  possession  of  the  soil  is  essential  to  util- 
izing it  to  the  best  advantage.  Any  system  of  leasehold  that 
does  not  convey  to  the  occupant  the  security  that  he  can 
redeem  the  value  of  his  labour,  is  imperfect.  Under  any  per- 
fected system,  to  which  probably  that  of  Great  Britain  is  the 
nearest  approach,  the  continuity  of  possession  is  necessary. 
The  State  possession  of  agricultural  land  discourages 
good  farming.  The  addition  of  immovable  improvements  to 
the  site  requires  possession  as  a stimulus.  Under  existing 
conditions  of  land  tenure  it  is  possible  to  enjoy  land  owner- 
ship and  practise  such  improvements  in  the  security  of 
possession;  the  fact  that  land  is  not  universally  owned  by  the 
occupant,  but  is  sometimes  occupied  by  the  proprietor  and 
sometimes  by  a tenant,  is  only  a feature  in  exchange.  The 
lease  value  of  land  is  not  determined  by  the  possessor,  but 
by  the  productivity  of  the  soil  and  the  demand  for  its  use. 
Site  values,  land  of  all  sorts,  lease:,  and  produce  of  all  sorts, 
fluctuate  in  their  values  according  to  the  laws  of  exchange. 
If  the  land  by  a process  of  single  taxation  became  finally  the 
property  of  the  State,  there  would  be  only  one  class  of  occu. 
pant,  the  State’s  tenant ; and  the  greatest  item  of  security 
to  stimulate  improvement  by  the  attachment  of  immovables 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  would  disappear. 
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It  would  be  the  most  desirable  of  all  conditions,  for  the 
best  utilization  of  the  soil  and  the  foundation  of  a thrifty 
rural  population,  that  the  land  became  the  property  of  the 
farmer.  It  can  only  become  so  by  purchase,  for  to  put  it  into 
his  possession  by  a system  of  land  taxation  would  be,  as 
already  stated,  an  elusive  and  unstable  tenure. 

The  field  labourer  can  only  become  the  tenant  farmer ; 
and  the  latter  can  only  become  the  owner  of  the  land,  by 
practising  thrift.  The  conditions  under  which  our  rural 
population  live  do  not  make  the  practise  of  thrift  an  easy  one. 

The  field  labourer  earns  what  may  be  termed  a good 
wage,  but  as  the  wage  value  is  not  determined  by  the  mone- 
tary sum  it  represents,  but  its  purchasing  power  in  the  ex- 
change of  commodities,  the  cost  of  living  and  incidental 
expenses  must  be  taken  into  account.  Food  stuffs  are  not 
so  cheap  in  this  country  as  they  might  be,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  economize  in  their  cost  by  cottage  gardening  and 
small  culture,  is  seldom  given  to  the  field  labourer.  Clothing 
is  dear  because  it  is  taxed  by  the  State.  Medical  assistance 
is  preposterouslj'  dear  in  rural  districts,  although  Mutual 
Aid  Societies,  especially  the  Spanish  and  Italian  ones,  have 
done  something  to  alleviate  that  charge.  Under  our  system 
of  agriculture  there  is  insufficient  fixity  of  employment  to 
enable  field  labourers  to  settle,  and  this  is  a serious  deterrent 
to  thrift. 

The  uncertainty  of  tenure,  when  the  field  labourer  has 
economized  sufficiently  to  become  a tenant,  is  the  immediate 
and  most  frequent  cause  of  his  unsuccess.  It  is  the  most  prodi- 
gal system  of  tenure  that  could  be  devised.  It  is  prodigal 
of  soil  values,  and  time,  and  labour,  and  capital.  All  are 
losers,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  until  experience  brings 
wisdom. 

A landowner  who,  for  whatever  reasons  he  may  have, 
resolves  to  lease  his  land  instead  of  farming  it  himself,  lends 
his  capital  to  the  user  at  a rate  of  interest  that  is  determined 
by  borrower  and  lender.  If  he  makes  provision  for  the  rate 
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of  interest,  but  neglects  to  secure  the  integrity  of  his  capital, 
he  is  improvident  of  the  most  essential  part.  He  was  proba- 
bly actuated  by  the  expectation  that  at  the  term  of  the  lease 
he  would  be  able  to  lend  his  capital  at  a still  higher  rate;  but 
he  overlooked  the  temptation  he  had  forced  upon  the 
borrower  to  drain  the  capital  of  the  qualities  that  constituted 
its  value.  It  is  not  necessary  to  travel  far  afield  in  this 
country  to  realize  that  this  has  happened,  producing  loss  to 
the  lender  without  profit  to  the  borrower.  In  a few  years 
of  soil  gutting  the  agriculturist  has  ruined  the  land,  and  the 
land  has  ruined  the  agriculturist. 

If  it  is  the  intention  of  a landowner  to  withdraw  from 
the  active  cultivation  of  his  property  and  lend  it  on  terms  of 
lease  to  a tenant,  as  a mere  matter  of  intelligent  investment 
he  should  provide  for  the  integrity  of  his  capital.  Within  the 
area  of  the  agricultural  site  that  demarks  his  property  lies 
the  real  capital  value  composed  of  the  productive  con- 
stituents of  the  soil.  Although  dependent  as  to  its  greater  or 
lesser  annual  yield  upon  meteorological  phenomena  beyond 
the  control  of  man,  it  is  within  the  power  of  man  and  the 
use  he  puts  to  its  constituents  to  maintain,  or  to  add  to,  or 
take  away  from  the  earning  capacity  of  the  soil.  The  terms 
of  lease  should  therefore  cover  the  maintenance  of  these 
quantities,  and  upon  this  common  measure  of  economical 
provision  is  based  every  system  of  rotation  in  land  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  the  business  of  the  landowner  to  know  his  prop- 
erty sufficiently  well  to  stipulate  in  the  terms  of  the  lease  a 
system  of  soil  culture  or  rotation  adapted  to  its  conditions 
and  that  shall  preserve  the  integrity  of  its  capital  value. 

When  experience  has  taught  him  that  through  ignorance, 
neglect,  or  avarice,  he  has  allowed  the  capital  value  to  dimin- 
ish, and  committed  his  tenant  to  a course  unthrifty  to  them 
both,  he  will  find  that  in  order  to  replace  the  wastage  he 
must  adopt  some  or  another  system  of  rotation  involving  a 
much  longer  term  of  lease  than  any  at  present  in  use  in  this 
country.  No  system  of  lease  can  profit  the  owner  if  it  does 
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not  also  profit  the  tenant.  If  a tenant  is  to  maintain  soil 
values  he  must  enjoy  a sufficient  fixity  of  tenure  to  earn  his 
fair  profit  from  the  rotation  he  practises. 

To  this  end  something  more  than  the  mere  lending  of  the 
prairie  site  is  requisite.  Wherever  live-stock  is  an  essential 
factor  to  profitable  rotation, — and  there  are  few  cases  where 
it  is  not,  — permanent  improvements  such  as  enclosures  and 
water  supply  are  necessary.  Sufficient  barn  accomodation 
is  required  for  housing  agricultural  and  animal  produce.  To 
make  a system  of  tenancy  profitable  to  both  owner  and 
tenant  it  must  be  durable,  and  for  this  it  is  essential  to  provide 
adequate  dwelling  accomodation.  All  these  are  improve- 
ments rooted  to  the  land,  and  if  they  are  not  at  the  owner’s 
expense  as  forming  part  of  the  capital  he  lends  in  terms  of  lease 
to  his  tenant,  the  latter  is  entitled  to  compensation  for  them. 

The  landowner  of  this  country  has  failed  to  understand 
these  things.  He  has  looked  to  earning  a greater  profit 
through  leasing  than  he  was  entitled  to  expect.  He  has 
doled  out  patches  of  his  land  without  thought  either  to  the 
resources  or  the  prospects  of  the  squatting  tenant,  using  him 
as  a miner’s  tool  to  be  cast  aside  when  a better  one  came  to 
hand.  Commercial  speculation  has  contributed  to  a system 
which  is  in  every  one  of  its  branches  unthrifty  and  improvi- 
dent. It  has  led  to  disaster,  and  no  advancement  to  lasting 
rural  prosperity  will  be  achieved,  if  it  is  not  founded  on  a 
securer  basis  of  fixity  of  tenure. 

If  however,  in  seeking  for  the  necessary  experience  upon 
which  to  devise  a stable  and  thrifty  system  of  tenancy,  we 
turn  to  the  country  where  it  has  reached  the  most  perfect 
balance  of  reciprocal  understanding,  and  achieved  the  great- 
est success  in  soil  culture,  we  find  that  it  is  based  upon  a 
history  of  land  tenure  stretching  back  to  a venerable  age  and 
reflective  of  a social  temperament  essentially  different  from 
that  which  characterizes  the  people  of  this  country.  The 
British  have  got  the  country  habit,  and  a natural  instinct 
and  love  for  the  country  home  and  for  beautifying  the 
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country  environment.  It  would  be  as  futile  as  impolitic  to 
endeavour  the  introduction  of  such  a standardized  system  of 
tenancy  and  country  residence  to  a people  and  land  whose 
conditions  vary  in  almost  every  respect  from  those  of  Great 
Britain.  As  a homely  illustration  our  admiration  for  the 
husbandry  of  New  Zealand  need  not  commit  us  to  endeavour 
to  enforce  upon  our  tenants  in  this  country  a diet  of  jam  and 
strong  tea  because  these  articles  of  food  appear  to  enjoy 
singular  popularity  in  New  Zealand.  Our  tenants  of  Latin 
origin  prefer  olives  and  wine;  indeed  many  of  us  of  Anglo 
Saxon  race  have  lived  long  enough  with  them  to  prefer  olives 
and  wine  ourselves.  By  securing  to  them  within  fixity  of 
tenure  the  improvements  necessary  to  cultivate  the  soil 
profitably,  these  need  not  surpass  the  modest  models  of  their 
own  requirements. 

We  find  too  that  the  same  nation  which  in  the  long  history 
of  its  rural  economy  has  created  so  remarkably  an  equit- 
able adjustment  of  leasehold  in  England,  has  not  only  in 
dealing  with  the  Irish  land  problem  found  the  best  solution 
to  be  the  creation  of  the  small  owner  by  State-aided  pur- 
chase; but  in  turning  its  attention  to  securing  greater  fixity 
of  tenure  within  its  own  realm,  is  considering  measures 
clearly  revealing  that  freehold  ownership  is  accepted  as  the 
final  goal  to  which  all  land  reformers  are  travelling.  We  may 
indeed  accept  as  axiomatic  that  the  permanent  possession  of 
land  secures  the  greatest  felicity  and  thrift  for  the  rural 
population  and  probably  leads  to  the  highest  achievements 
of  rural  industry. 

There  is  only  one  way  by  which  the  goal  can  be  reached. 
Truism  though  it  may  be  termed,  thrift  leads  to  success.  It 
matters  not  if  we  export  five  million,  or  fifty  million  tons  of 
wheat,  or  none  at  all;  if  we  are  not  collectively  practising 
thrift  we  are  collectively  working  at  a loss.  The  lesson  that 
borrowed  capital  belongs  to  the  lender  is  one  that  is  hard  to 
learn ; but  it  is  harder  still  to  learn  that  thrift  must  begin 
before  capital  should  be  borrowed  at  all. 
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VII. 

LAND  AND  THE  PEOPLE. 


It  is  so  much  the  practise  to  speak  of  the  “immense 
estates”  of  the  Argentine  that  few  realize  how  rapidly  the 
process  of  the  subdivision  of  property  is  taking  place. 

During  the  last  ten  years  two  hundred  and  fifty  million 
acres  of  land  have  been  bought  and  sold  in  the  Republic.  It 
is  the  equivalent  of  one  third  of  its  total  area.  It  is  probable 
that  land  changes  hands  more  frequently  in  this,  than  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world. 

The  number  of  properties  of  reduced  area  is  increasing 
very  rapidly.  On  the  other  hand,  properties  of  an  area  in 
excess  of  12,500  acres  decrease  in  like  proportion.  The  total 
number  in  the  whole  Republic  is  now  less  than  2500. 

It  is  interesting  too  to  notice  that  what  may  be  termed 
the  cottage-farm,  type  of  property;  that  is,  a property  not  in 
excess  of  62  acres,  has  largely  increased  within  the  last 
decade.  In  the  Provinces  of  Buenos  Aires,  Santa  Fe,  and 
Mendoza,  where  small  culture  is  most  practicable,  the 
increase  has  been  within  the  past  ten  years  over  60  per  cent 
in  the  first  two,  and  nearly  200  per  cent  in  the  last  named. 

In  properties  varying  in  area  from  60  to  125  acres  the 
increase  has  been  still  more  marked,  being  over  100  per  cent 
in  the  Pi  ovinces  of  Santa  Fe  and  Mendoza.  In  the  last 
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named  Province,  where  irrigation  has  made  it  possible  to 
apply  intensive  culture,  the  increase  in  small  properties  has 
been  notably  great. 

It  is  well  known  that  after  the  “Conquest  of  the  Desert” 
the  Central  Pampa,  with  an  area  of  some  fifty  million  acres, 
was  divided  into  lots  of  four  square  leagues  each,  and  sold 
by  the  State  at  a first  price  of  from  £ 320  to  £ 640  per  lot. 
This  process  began  over  thirty  years  ago,  though  all  the 
land  was  not  sold  at  once,  and  sales  by  auction  of  fiscal 
areas  have  taken  place  at  intervals  until  quite  recently.  This 
wholesale  disposition  of  State  land  led  at  first  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  large  estates;  but  the  process  of  subdivision  has 
been  as  rapid  here  as  in  the  Provinces.  Although  in  the  semi- 
rainless regions  of  the  Central  Pampa,  where  the  only  visible 
means  of  turning  the  land  to  account  is  by  stocking  it  with 
sheep  at  the  rate  of  one  animal  to  five  acres,  land  has  been 
as  yet  but  little  subdivided ; yet,  wherever  the  rainfall  is 
sufficient  to  admit  of  agriculture  and  closer  grazing  it  has 
been  parcelled  into  small  areas  at  a very  rapid  rate.  During 
the  past  ten  years  properties  in  that  Territory,  varying  from 
125  to  250  acres,  in  area,  have  increased  1585  per  cent. 

Finally,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  there  is  still  an 
immense  area  of  State  land  in  this  Republic  unsold. 

These  are  the  official  figures  supplied  from  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  and  Rural  Economy  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
When  land  reformers  speak  of  the  monopolisation  of  land, 
the  tyranny  of  the  landowner,  and  the  curse  of  the  ‘latifun- 
dio’,  they  speak  superficially  and  without  sufficiently  verify- 
ing the  facts. 

Land  speculation  within  the  past  four  or  five  years  has 
been  a potent  factor  in  breaking  up  large  estates.  It  has 
probably  broken  up  most  of  the  land  speculators  as  well, 
but  that  is  a feature  beyond  the  pale  of  our  subject.  The  fact 
remains  that  through  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country,  large  areas  have  been  parcelled  into  small  proper- 
ties and  are  available,  at  an  exchange  value  which  is  already 
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finding  its  economical  level  and  coming  within  the  range  of 
the  thrifty  small  farmer. 

To  subdivision  also  the  law  of  division  by  inheritance  is 
continuously  contributing;  while  the  readiness  with  which 
land  changes  hands  as  a commercial  operation  would  be  still 
more  in  evidence  if  the  system  by  which  the  State  becomes 
the  depositary  of  the  matrix  title,  and  transfer  is  effected  by 
a simple  certificate  vised  by  the  Department,  were  introduced 
to  substitute  our  present  antiquated  method  of  transference 
by  Notarial  Act.  Even  within  this  method  however  it  has 
been  found  that  the  making  up  of  title  to  small  fractions  of  a 
divided  estate  has  not  offered  an  obstacle  to  the  free  division 
and  sale  of  lots. 

There  is  indeed  no  justification  of  the  not  uncommon 
statement  that  the  small  farmer  cannot  acquire  a property 
of  adequate  area  in  this  country.  He  can  acquire  it  by  pur- 
chase. The  purchase  price  is  a question  of  exchange  between 
buyer  and  seller.  There  are  times  when  speculation  can  and 
does  temporarily  displace  land  from  its  true  relation  to 
exchange  value,  but  it  cannot  permanently  do  so ; and  in  its 
operation  it  is  of  use  as  a disintegrating  and  redistributing 
factor.  It  serves  to  transfer  producing  quantities  from 
passive  to  active  agencies.  It  is  not  unfrequently  the  cause  of 
greater  energy^  being  called  into  application  to  soil  culture. 

But  while  land  is  not  only  available  but  to  be  obtained 
in  conveniently  small  areas,  we  have  in  this  country  a rural 
population  which  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  practising  thrift 
to  a point  that  enables  them  to  secure  fixity  of  tenure  by 
purchase.  Neither  does  our  present  system  of  leasehold  secure 
to  the  tenant  the  opportunity  to  apply  his  labour  to  the 
accumulation  of  thrift. 

Their  settlement  on  the  land  is  the  favourite  theme  of 
public  men  and  of  the  press.  If  it  is  proposed  to  settle  them 
by  borrowing  foreign  capital  to  relend  it  for  State-aided  pur- 
chase, \ve  are  merely  setting  out  to  mortgage  the  National 
heritage  a second  time.  Give  the  people  the  opportunity  to 
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practise  thrift,  and  it  will  be  by  their  own  efforts  that  the 
national  wealth  will  be  created  to  enable  them  to  settle  per- 
manently on  the  land. 

It  is  not  asking  too  much  of  statecraft  to  reduce  the 
indirect  taxation  on  articles  of  common  use  by  levying  a 
heavier  duty  and  excise  on  sumptuary  ones.  Neither  would 
it  be  unreasonable  to  encourage  residential  proprietorship, 
and  the  circulation  of  income  within  the  country  where  it  is 
earned,  by  inviting  absentee  proprietors  to  contribute  a 
reasonable  tax  on  the  revenue  they  take  elsewhere.  Roads 
are  better,  commerce  is  livelier,  traffic  is  heavier,  wherever 
residence  and  property  go  together.  Tenant  and  landlord 
would  understand  each  other  better  when  the  former  became 
something  more  than  a name  on  a plan  for  the  latter.  The 
assessment  of  land  for  taxation  should  be  based,  too,  not  on 
the  improvements  attached  to  it  by  owners  or  tenants,  but 
on  its  potential  value  and  economical  position. 

All  these  are  commonplaces,  more  talked  of  than  serious- 
ly formulated  by  our  legislators.  In  projects  of  rural  banks, 
doles  of  seed,  temporary  credits  and  other  measures  of  relief, 
the  main  issue  that  our  rural  population  is  working  at  a 
loss  through  lack  of  fixity  and  continuity  of  agricultural 
industry,  is  lost  sight  of.  We  are  probably  travelling  all  the 
time  in  the  direction  of  securing  those  conditions,  but  it  is 
well  that  we  should  understand  that  the  weakest  point  in 
our  system  lies  in  the  limitations  of  our  rural  economy.  So 
long  as  between  harvest  and  harvest  the  land  is  not  engaged 
in  producing  other  sources  of  revenue  the  wage  earner  will 
remain  unsettled.  A farming  venture  dependent  upon  one 
annual  risk  is  exposed  to  disaster,  most  especially  so  when 
the  venture  is  based  entirely  on  credit.  The  bye-products  of 
the  harvest  are  wasted,  and  the  intermediate  and  minor 
branches  of  field  and  stock  farming  that  would  tide  the  colonist 
through  a bad  wheat  season  are  neglected.  Added  to  all 
this  the  very  crop  itself  is  ill-nourished  through  the  unthrifty 
handling  of  the  land ; and  the  soil  value  is  depreciated, 


